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FRIENDS IN FRANCE, 


Ever since we knew there was a settlement 
of Friends in this vicinity we have been try- 
ing to ascertain all that we could in relation 
to it. lt appears that about the time of our 
struggle for independence, France stepping 
in to assist us caused a war between them 
and England. A Friend by the name of 
Joseph Fox was owner of several vessels, and 
he remonstrated with his partners about cap- 
turing vessels belonging to the French and 
appropriating the money. So when the por- 
tion was divided, he placed his portion out 
to interest, to return as soon as times were 
settled enough, to the legal owners. He was 
suddenly taken ill and died with pleurisy ; 
before his death he deputised his son, Dr. 
Edward Long Fox, to fulfill his mission, 
which he did, by coming to France and ad- 
vertising for the owners of such and such 
vessels. After all claimants were fully proved, 
there was a sum over, which was again placed 
out to interest until it reached $3,000, which 


was then bestowed upon the Institution of 


Invalid Seamen, in 1818. In 1784, when 
Dr. Fox received letters answering adver- 
tisements, he was very much surprised one 
day to have one handed him with this ad- 
dress: “The Quakers of Congenies, to the 
virtuous Fox.” Congenies is a little village, 
about ten miles from Nimes, and they de- 
scribed themselves as a little flock of a hun- 
qared persons, and wished to express their joy 
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at seeing the advertisement. They repre- 
sented themselves as opposed to war on 
Christian principles, and as being an object, 
in consequence, of hatred and contempt to 
their fellow-citizens, both Protestants and 
Catholics. This letter led to further cor- 
respondence and to a journey to London of 
one of their members, de Marsillac. From 
his account, the English friends discovered, 
to their great surprise, that there had existed 
in the south of France,-for sixty or seventy 
years, a people who held spiritual views re- 
garding worship and the ministry identical 
with their own, besides its testimony against 
war. When inquired of concerning their 
history, the Congenies Friends said, that 
according to the traditions preserved among 
them, they sprang out of the Camisards, or 
Protestants, of the Cevennes, who from 1702 
to 1705 defended themselves against the 
armies sent by Louis XIV., to compel them 
to abjure their faith. How their forefathers 
came to adopt such a manner of worship,’ 
they could not say; only on one point, their 
testimony in regard to war, had they pre- 
served any clew as to the means by which 
the light may have come to them. In the 
heat of the fierce and vindictive struggle in - 
the year 1703, an epistle, believed to come 
from a faithful pastor in Geneva, was re- 
ceived and circulated through Cevennes. It 
was an appeal, strong and warm with Chris- 
tian love, calling on their persecuted breth- 
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ren in the faith, to cease from violent repri- 
sals and to throw away the sword. The 
Friends in England were very much inter- 
ested in their brethren and sisters in the 
south of France thus unexpectedly made 
known to them. Stephen Grellet went there 
in 1807, and the intercourse which was then 
begun has been sedulously maintained ever 
since. 
lutions, conscriptions, priest-craft, and infi- 
delity, has not been favorable to the growth 
of simple spiritual Christianity, and it is a 
source of regret that the Friends of Congenies 


are now less numerous than they once were. | 


About seventy years ago there was a school 
established here in Nimes for the benefit of 
the Friends’ children in France, and those 
in England who could not bear the harsh 
climate of the North. It was prosperous, 
and flourished nicely until the war of 1870, 
when it was entirely broken up, only to be 
re-established this year. In one of the school 
rooms they hold their First-day meeting, 
morning and afternoon, and sometimes in 
the middle of the week. We heard there 
were some Friends from England here, visiting 
the few families, and would hold an evening 
meeting on 4th day. We were very much 
delighted to have the opportunity of meeting 
with them, so we went, and found one was a 
Friend Thomas, from Baltimore, with a 
Friend traveling with her, from England, 
who proved to be a cousin of my grandfather ; 
we thought it strange, so far from every one, 
we should here meet one of our kindred in 
this little meeting. We recognized immedi- 
ately that the Friend who spoke was not 
English, by her accent, which proved correct. 


We were sorry we could not see more of 


them, but owing to the weather being very 
warm, they left the next day. There are 
only about thirty Friends at Congenies at 
present, but in several villages through the 
department of the Gard there are here and 
there a few scattered, not large enough to 
have a meeting-house, being only two or three 
families at one place; but when any Friend 
from abroad comes, they all meet in Nimes. 
All this was told to us by a lady who was 
educated in the school, and for a time pre- 
vious to the war was a teacher. She now 
lives in New York, and has brought her 
three children to be educated here in this 
school.—M. 8. S., in Scattered Seeds for 9th mo. 
Nimes, France. 





No one of my fellows can do that3special 
work fur me which I have come into the 
world to do; he may doa higher work, but he 
cannot do my work. I cannot hand my work 
over to him, any more than I can hand over 
my responsibility or my gifts.—Ruskin. 


But the soil of France, with its revo- | 


THREE NOTICEABLE LIVES OF SCOTTISH 
PEASANTS. 
(Continued fron page 437.) 

That among the descendants of this re- 
markable woman should be some of excep- 
| tional gifts is only what we might expect. It 
'was from their mother that her grandsons 
‘inherited their literary taste and love of 
nature. Alison Bethune often astonished edu- 
cated persons who accidentally met with her 
by her powers of argument and expression. 
Yet we need not wonder at the latter when 
_we know that she was deeply read in the Bible 
/and in Cowper, and that she delighted in 
poetry. Never sparing herself, and devoted 
to her husband and children, she did not, 
however, possess her mother’s strength of 
character and capability in every-day life. 
Her husband, Alexander Bethune, was a 
strictly upright, brayely independent man, of 
few words, but those well chosen. 
| It was after the disastrous attempt at farm- 
ing, referred to in the narrative of Annie 
Christie, that both of his sons were born— 
Alexander in 1804, and John in 1811—when 
their father was again only a farm servant ; 
and with the loss of all the savings, which 
were the fruit of years of toil and thrift, had 
vanished forever the cherished dream of cul- 
tivating a homestead for himself and his 
children. With but little exception his sons 
passed their lives near one small lake in Fife- 
shire. The bond of affection that united the 
brothers was most tender and enduring ; and 
how early the younger showed his sense of 
natural beauty we gather from Alexander’s 
account of one summer during which he had 
daily to carry his father’s dinner, and while 
waiting for him to finish it, would take his 
little brother—then between three and four— 
to a hill from which could be seen the broad 
waters of the Tay, in shadow or in sunshine, 
with the white sails of the shipping which 
they bore—a scene which so charmed the 
baby-poet’s eye, that only the threat of being @ 
left there alone would induce him to go when 
it was time for Alexander to return to his 
work. 

The most marked characteristic of John 
Bethune’s boyhood, which showed itself almost 
from infancy, was his hatred of cruelty, and his 
tenderness and consideration -for every living 
thing. He would never touch a bird’s nest, 
and retributive stings could not cure him of 
the habit of thawing frozen bees in his hand 
or bosom. He had no schooling; for when, 
at six years old, he was sent to what was 
doubtless, the only available school, at two 
miles distance, the whole teaching was so un- 
satisfactory that his parents never thought of 
sending him again. His mother continued, as 
before, to teach him reading, and his brother » 
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gave such instruction as he could in writing 


and arithmetic. In the two last-named ac- 
quirements John made very slow progress, 
stoutly refusing to go beyond multiplication 
on the ground that “ he had as much counting 
as would enable him to count all the money 
he was ever likely to have.” His early store 
of literature, in addition to the Bible and 
Catechism, consisted of “ The Cloud of Wit- 
nesses,” “ The Scots’ Worthies,” a metrical 
history of Wallace and Bruce, and the poetry 
of Burns; and he would listen eagerly to 


t passages from some of these before he was able 


to read them properly for himself. 

An incident showing his courage and stead- 
fastness at this very early age may be men- 
tioned here. Having been out one day with 
a boy a little older than himself, who was 
herding cows, John returned in the evening 
with his face terribly cut, and his clothes torn 
and soaked with blood. He declinedjto give 
any explanation beyond the fact that in run- 
ning fast he had fallen upon stones. Not 
until years afterwards did he tell how the 
elder boy had sent him to drive back a dan- 
gerous cow, which attacked; him. When 
the switch with which he at first defended 
himself, was broken, and he tried to fly, he 

» stumbled, and the ferocious creature, lifting 
him on her horns, dashed him on the stones, 
and was about to repeat the orperation, when 
her attention was providentially diverted by 
warlike advances from another cow. 

At eight years of age he was set to herd 
two cows which his father —then a forester 


—was allowed to keep; and in his dislike of 


the employment he was guilty of almost the 
only piece of deceit he was ever known to 
practise, and of which he was much ashamed 
afterwards. It consisted in exciting the cows 
zo as to make them run home before the time. 
In some lines written when he was about 
seventeen, he describes those early days which 
he passed 


“Loitering and dreaming by the waveless 
lake.” 


But he soon awoke to stern realities. 
When between twelve and thirteen he went 
with his brother to break stones on the road. 
The weather was bitterly cold, but he bore it 
heroically. Already his young ‘eart was full 
of a proud independence. His father had 
been subject to attacks of illness which had 
caused expenses that,had involved thetfamily 
in debt; and the ambition of the lads was to 
earn enough to pay it off. 

Breaking stones did not seem, however, a 
very likely way of attaining this end, and it 
was decided in March, 1824, that John should 


be apprenticed to a weaver at a village three 
gp miles distant. 
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He soon became very skilful in his work, 
and after rather more?than a year it was ar- 
ranged that the brothers should begin weaving 
on their own account. This was the more 
needful as their father—owing to changes on 
the estate—had ceased to be a forester, and 
was now unfit for the hard toil of a common 
laborer. By the “most desperate economy ” 
the brothers had saved £10, with which they 
bought the necessary material, and with hearts 
full of hope’they began their work. But these 
hopes were soon dashed to the ground. The 
great business failures in that and the follow- 
ing year were fatal to their plans. All was 
lost, and from that time forward there was 
scarcely a gleam of success to brighten John 
Bethume’s short career. But if he ha@ ex- 
periences that sometimes made him severe, yet 
his sweet nature was never embittered by 
them; and as years passed on he might have 
adopted the words of one whose aspirations, 
like his own, were early clouded, and say :— 

“Come, Disappointment, come! 
Thou art not stern to me; 
Sad Monitress! IF own thy sway, 
A votary sad in early day, 
I bend my knee to thee. 
From sun to sun 
My race will run, 
I only bow, and say, my God, thy will be 
done.”’ 

The brothers were now glad to work as 
laborers at 1s. or 1s. 2d. per day; but a 
period of enforced idleness in the very hot 
summer of 1826 brought to John another 
calamity besides poverty. Unable to get em- 
ployment, he practised swimming in the loch, 
and would spend two or three hours at a time 
in the water. This habit, and exerting him- 
silf beyond his strength where he was too 
proud to be behind others and too honest to 
slur over his work, seriously affected his 
health. 

A severe illness in the winter of 1827, 
occasioned by working day after day nearly to 
the knees in water in very cold weather still 
further injured his health. Hard living was 
not likely to mend matters, and their fare 
was of the simplest and coarsest kind. The 
cottage, too, in which they lived was in a ruin- 
ous condicton, water coming in through the 
roof and under the foundation. This house 
was long and narrow, with a little unoccupied 
space at the further end, lighted by a single 
pane of glass through which the evening sun- 
light streamed. This was the brothers’ study, 
where they sat in the summer with their books, 
pens, and paper when the day’s work was 
done. On winter nights John used to write 
by the fire with an old copy-book upon his 
knee—his only desk. 

Meantime he had been educating himself. 
He was very fond of a little book called 
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“The Christian Remembrancer,” which he | father died. 


carried in his pocket, and he used to learn 
the poems which it contained whilst going to 
and from his work, in such a manner as to fix 
the spelling in his memory, and he carefully 
studied a dictionary for the same purpose. He 
wrote on any scrap of paper which he could 
get, brown paper bags amongst others, and 
always kept a pencil at hand. But he was 
never selfish in his intellectual pleasures. 
Reticent in speaking of religion, it regulated 
his life and conduct. It was manifest in his 
sensitive uprightness, his endeavor to do to 
others as he would have others do to him, his 
self-denial in helping them as he could. He 
used to spend hours of an evening in culti- 
vatifig the gardens of poor widows who lived 
near; and that not once nor ae. but for 
years. 

Yet disappointment and distress were never 
for long absent from his home. If ever the 
clouds parted for a little while they soon 
gathered again. Twice Alexander met with 
a frightful accident in blasting, and was laid 
aside for months, when’ his brother worked 
for him by day and nursed him by night with 
unwearying devotion, spending on him every 
penny that he had saved. It is a remarkable 
instance, of what can be done, that these 
brothers, who cared for their parents and 
gave to others, were always putting by a little 
money. Yet John’s average earnings through 
life were only about £19 a year: and the 
brighter prospects which now and then cheered 
their hearts were quickly overcast. They 
succeeded in getting some of their writings 
published, and received a little remuneration ; 
but too often the publishers’ “sentence of 
death” destroyed all their hopes; though 
some of John’s rejected productions were given 
to the public when he had done for ever 
with earthly anxieties. 

In 1837, the old cottage was no longer 
habitable, and the brothers resolved to build 
with their own hands a comfortable house for 
their parents in their declining years; they 
accomplished this with the help of a mason, 
who assisted them for about a week. They 
had saved £30, having had a time, of un- 
usually well paid employment; and this 
sufficed to cover their expenses. John used 
to start at five in the morning, and after walk- 
ing three miles, worked steadily until 7.30 in 
the evening, scarcely stopping for breakfast 
and dinner, and this last meal, in such con- 
tinued labor, was only bread. But thoughts 
ot the pleasant home that was to be; of his 
father enjoying the little garden that he would 
make—lay warm at his heart, and the full 
reward came on the day when they brought 

their aged parents to this new abode. Hardly 
had three months passed away before the 






It was a bitter sorrow to the sons 
who had worked so hard for his comfort ; and 
for the time it seem to take all the cheer and 
hope out of John’s life. 

The expenses attending this bereavement 
left them penniless. It was in the depth of 
a bitter winter, but, adhering to their princi- 
ple to owe no man anything, they lived on 
oatmeal and potatoes, without even the ad- 
dition of milk. 

But for John Bethune the battle of life 
was nearly over. A severe cold and a keen 
literary disappointment caused serious illness 
in the beginning of 1839. Summer brought 
no lasting improvement; and on a June 
morning he looked up from his writing with 
a faint smile and said to his brother that he 
did not feel able to write or think. He took 
up his pen again that afternoon and wrote 
for some time, and then laid it down forever. 
It was on the 29th of August, when John, 
leaning on his brother’s arm at the cottage 
door, looked wistfully for the last time on 
earth on the familiar scenes that had been as 
friends tu him—plain, river, hill, and sky 
over which the broken clouds were driving, 
and with deep feeling expressed the convic- 
tion that he should leave the house no more. 

Patient and trustful he rarely spoke in 
direct terms of his approaching death. He 
knew that to his brother every such word was 
like a stab; and, unselfish to the last, he 
sought to spare those who had been hoping 
against hope that they might keep him still. 
But now it was plain that this might not bé; 
and when Alexander said that he trusted that 
he was still able to keep his thoughts on the 
things of another world, he replied, “ Yes, I 
can still think composedly, though I know 
not how long I may be able either to speak or 
think ; but I have placed my confidence upon 
the Rock of Ages. I have committed my 
soul into the hands of the Savior, and He 
= keep it, through every faculty should 

ail.” 

On the Ist of September, at the age of 
twenty-seven, he went to that heavenly home 
of which he had written thus :— 


“We know our parted friends are there, 
Ready to hail us from the storm, 

With angel eyes so bright, so fair, 
With kindred souls so pure, so warm. 

And though the waves which we must cross 
Be dark, or only white with foam, 

Why should we fear?—secure from loss, 
They bear us to a happy home.” 


To Alexander the blow was a crushing 
one. It was as if the best part of his own 
life had been tornaway. With touching self- 


forgetfulness the widowed mother strove to 
comfort him; but she did not long survive. 
The counsel and blessing with which, when & 
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they were thus left alone together, she often 
took leave of him at night, were fit for her 
last farewell to him onearth. ‘“ Remember,” 
she would say, “ whatever you do, or whatever 
you leave undone, do not forget to seek the aid 
of God and His strength continually, for 
without Him we can do nothing. I must e’en 
leave you now, but may the Lord give you 
the sleep of His beloved, and when you wake, 
may you be satisfied with His likeness.” 

Through the publication of his brother's 
poems, with a sketch of his life, Alexander 
became better known to the public, and at 
last congenial and well-paid employment was 
within his reach. But it wastoolate. After 
several months of gradual decline, he died 
in June, 1843, at the age of thirty-eight. 
“ Let us part joyfully ” were his last words to 
a kind friend who had called to see him. 

If the life of these brothers ended thus, it 
might be regarded as a failure; but if we 
believe that they were preparing here for 
higher things hereafter, and that “failure is 
one of the appointed accesses to heaven,” then 
light is shed upon the otherwise dark story, 
and we can take it on trust that their earthly 
lpt was ordered for them in love. All the 
seeming contradictions of this world are re- 
conciled in the belief that there is another 
world in which there is not only “room for 
unfinished souls,” but also for unfinished lives. 
And if through John Bethune’s early death 
there was less of performance than promise 
in his career, yet even in this we seem to have 
one of the minor “ intimations of immortality.” 
For the fact that we cannot reach our intel- 
lectual ideal, that we can rarely or never give 
utterance to our very best, or say exactly 
what we would—as it some of the aroma of 
the thought were lost in expression—seems a 
proof that there will yet be a possibility of 
full development elsewhere. Much that we 
on earth call failure, must in heaven be 
known by some far other name, if it has been 
the training-school wherein souls have been 
disciplined for the life everlasting. 

The following lines by John Bethune, in 
memory of the grandmother whose life we 
have briefly sketched, may fitly conclude this 
biographical notice :— 

‘Long years of toil and care, 

And pain and poverty, have pass’d 

Since last I listened to her prayer, 

And looked upon her last :— 
Yet how she spoke, and how she smiled 

Upon me when a playful child; 

The lustre of her eye, 
The kind caress, the fond embrace, 
The reverence of her placid face, 
Allin my memory lie 
As fresh as they had only been 
Bestowed, and felt, and heard, and seen 
Since yesterday went by. 
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“Nor are they all forgot— 
The faithful admonitions given, 

And glorious hopes which flattered not, 
But lit her soul to heaven ; 

These had been hers and have been mine, 

When all besides had ceased to shine— 
When sadness, and disease, 

And disppointment, and suspense, 

Had driven youth’s fairest fancies hence, 
Short’ning its fleeting lease ; 

’T was then these hopes amid the dark, 

Just glimmering like an unquench’d spark, 
Dawned on me by degrees. 


‘To her they gave a light, 
Brighter than sun or star supplied ; 

And never did they shine more bright 
Than just before she died. 

Death’s shadow dimm’d her aged eyes, 

Grey clouds had clothed the evening skies, 
And darkness was abroad; 

But still she turned her gaze above, 

As if the eternal light of love 
On her glazed organs glow’d 

Like beacon fire at closing even, 

Hung out between the earth and heaven, 
To guide her soul to God, 


‘* And then they brighter grew, 
Beaming with everlasting bliss, 

As if the eternal world in view 
liad wean’d her eyes from this. 

And every feature was compos’d 

As with a placid smile they closed 
On those who stood around; 

Who felt it was a sin to weep 

O’er such a smile, and such a sleep, 
So peaceful, so profound. 

And though they wept, their tears express’d 

Joy for her time-worn frame at rest— 
Her soul with mercy crown’d.”’ 


—Jane Budge, in Friends’ Quarterly Exz- 
aminer. 





FORBEARANCE. 


Forbearance is the perpetual forgiveness 
of our constitutional imperfections. To make 
life easy and happy we must take for granted 
each other’s many inevitable faults. We 
must mutually concede a natural title to 
human frailty. Especially we must try to see 
everything from each other’s point of view. 
We are much too apt to judge others harshly 
and hold them to rigid standard, and corres- 
pondingly to insist positively on our own 
views, and to be lenient or blind to our own 
faults. Others’ faults we see because they 
offend us. Their judgments and principles 
we can criticise. But our own are constitu- 
tional or habitual, and we overlook them, as 
one having seen his natural face in a glass 
straightway forgets what manner of man he 
is. We probably love them, even against our 
will. So, of course we regard our own judg- 
ments and principles as right; to us they are 
the truth, and binding on our conduct. It is 
hard to be both loyal to our own convictions 
—which we are bound to be—and just and 
yielding in reference to those of others which 









































































conflict with ours—which we are also bound 
to be. See how the sects use each other ! the 
rile we got at in great cases; however, will 
show us our duty in ordinary life. We are apt 
to take—allow me to suggest it—too much 
responsibility on ourselves. We are apt to 
act as if we were obligated to see the right 
prevail—the right, as we view it—as if we 
were responsible for the practical establish- 
ment, out of hand, of those principles, or in- 
stitutions, or habits, or views which we ap- 
prove. I grant it, we are—so far as ourselves 
are concerned. We are bound in loyalty to 
God to proclaim and act out our belief. We 
are bound to fear no man, but speak boldly 
like the apostles just out of prison. We are 
bound to express our hatred of vice and sin 
Also we are bound to suggest and urge what 
seems to us wise, or what seems to us ex- 
pedient. But we are under limitations at the 
same time. Weare not bound to force others 
to follow our example or opinion. We are 
not bound to secure the practical result; only 
to further it, so far as our own life and words 
go. In short our obligation is, simply, to be 
loyal to God ourselves; very seldom comes 
the commission to coerce, or even control our 
fellow men.—Selected. 





PHYSICAL NECESSITY OF THE SABBATH. 


Admiral Sir W. King Hall, in addressing 
a public meeting at the opening of a drinking 
fountain, said: “I am glad to see around me 
so many of the workingmen whilst ‘I state that 
after over fifty years’ service in her Majesty’s 
navy, and during that time having been in 
many foreign lands, as in God’s sight, I 
believe the greatness, liberty, and happiness 
ot this country greatly depend on the Sab- 
bath days being hallowed with our Bible 
free and open to all. Itis a day of rest— 
and, my friends, workingmen especia!ly—set 
your faces like a flint against any attempt to 
deprive you of its rest and sacredness. [ 
will tell you a little story which made a last- 
ing impression on me, showing the blessing 
which we enjoy in that rest, and brought to 
my notice by a Chinese pilot—a most intel- 
lectual man. Twenty-two years ago I com- 
manded the Calcutta at Hong Kong. Divine 
service had been performed, and the crew, 
several hundred, were of course ‘undisturbed 
on the Sabbath day. On shore, close to us, 
were houses being built ; sawyers, and masons, 
and others, in quarries hard at work, when, 
touching me, he said, very seriously : ‘ Your 
Joss (God) is better and kinder than our 
Joss, fur He gives you holiday and rest one 
day in seven, and we’ve only one day in all 
the year, on New Year’s Day.’ And this is 
the case. Just picture working hard from 
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morning till night for 364 days, and only one 
day of rest! and then prize the Sabbath !”— 
Leisure Hour. 


nner on eee 








Epirors Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER: — 
Please publish the following hopeful decision 
of the Court of Montgomery co. It might be 
inferred from one sentence in the opinion that 
the argument against granting the application 
was only applicable to new or additional 
licenses to those already in force in the vicin- 
ity. Yetif the Act quoted enjoins the courts 
“to have due regard to the number and 
character of the petitioners for and against 
the application,” and if the court may use 
its discretion as to the “ absolute necessity of 
a licensed house to accommodate the travel- 
ing public,” and also to take into considera- 
tion the prevailing public sentiment of the 
neighborhood, surely the same wise balancing 
of arguments and necessities should be re- 
sorted to in considering all applications. It 
is obvious to the most limited intelligence in 
these days of “rapid transit,” the use of the 
common country inn is in scarcely any requi- 
sition. The bulk of produce marketing and 
most of the travel has gone to the railroad. / 
Four-fifths of the hotels in city and country 
are only groggeries that debauch the morals, 
cripple the industry and waste the substance 
of their respective neighborhoods. It is time 
the courts opened their eyes to this radical 
change in the condition of society. It is time 
communities were relieved of a vast majority 
of these licensed breeders of mischief and dis- 
order inflicted upon them. I hail Judge 
Boyer’s wise decision as the omen of a better 
day for those wrestling with an appetite for 
strong drink. If petitioners may be heard 
and their characters and evidence weighed 
against these legal nurseries of crime, enlight- 
ened justice may reckon upon them thick as 
the leaves of summer. Sam’. Swarn, 
Bristol, Pa., Eighth mo., 1883. 


Court of Quarter Sessions of Montgomery 
county. 


In the matter of the application of Vandike 
et al., for hotel and restaurant licenses. 


Jurisdiction of court in granting licenses— 
Number and character of petitioners (men 
and women) for and against the license, to be 
considered. 

In the absence of absolute public necessity, 
the prevailing public sentiment of the neigh- 
borhood ought to determine the action of the 
court. 

The facts of the case sufficiently appear in 
the opinion. of the court.. 
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Opinion of Boyer, P. J. June, 1883. 

The court has carefully considered all the 
testimony in these cases, and al! that has 
been said by the petitioners for and against 
these applications, respectively, and listened 
patiently to the earnest arguments of counsel 
on both sides. The conclusion arrived at is, 
that in the absence of any absolute necessity 
for these houses for the accommodation of the 
traveling public, the prevailing public senti- 
ment of the neighborhood ought to determine 
the action of the court. The Court is directed 
by Act of Assembly to have a due regard to 
the number and character of the petitioners 
for and against such applications. The evi- 
dence before the court shows that in numbers 
the petitioners against these applications ex- 
ceed those in their favor, and the remon- 
strants are largely composed of those who, by 
their individual expenditures and public 
spirit, have made Bryn Mawr all that it is. 
To them is owing the public improvements 
and conveniences which have attracted set- 
tlements, and filled the neighborhood with 
beautiful suburban residences, surrounded by 
costly and tasteful adornments. 

The almost unanimous sentiment of the 
men who have done all this, and of the com- 
munity they have gathered around them, is 
opposed to the grant of new licenses for the 
retail of intoxicating drinks in their imme- 
diate vicinity, and their wives and daughters 
have united to invoke the protection of the 
court from the increase in their midst 
of what they regard as an evil, threatening 
the peace, comfort and safety of their homes. 
Many women, in the humbler as well as the 
higher walks of life, have participated in this 
remonstrance. Whether they magnify in their 
imaginations the consequences likely to follow 
from the grant of these licenses or not, the 
numbers and character of these remonstrants 
(men and women) command respect, and no- 
thing but some clear public necessity should 
prevail against them. 

The court is not aware of any such neces- 


sity, and therefore declines to grant either of 


the applications at this time. 





EsTtEEMED Epitors:—We have recently 
visited relatives and friends in Huntington 
county, Indiana, While there attended Maple 
Grove meeting of Friends. It was quite a 
large meeting twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
but the older members died, and many of the 
younger members moved away, and now the 
meeting is very small, The same old story 
of so many once flourishing Friends’ neigh- 
borhoods. In this particular vicinity Ger- 
mans are coming in and buying up the farms 
so laboriously cleared by the pioneers, It 
will not be very long, I suppose, before our 


forces of that State. 
ered in a clear voice, and with so pleasing a 


meeting there, as in many other localities, 
will be given up, and the few remaining de- 


scendants of Friends will go into some other 
fold. I have a sight of a condition that may 
obtain in the futufe, when all sect-lines will 
disappear and all denominations, Jews, Cath- 
olic, Protestants, and so-called heathens and 


unbelievers will, so fast as they come into the 


government of the Christ spirit, form one body. 
Then, wherever there are enough people to 


meet together there they will be a living 


Christian Church. Evidently this “ will not 
be for many days.” 


There is one subject, however, in which 


there is a oneness of feeling throughout this 
neighborhood, and all kinds of people unite 
in a body when that is under consideration. 
I attended a temperance meeting addressed 


by Helen M. Gougor, who is one of the strong 
Her address was deliv- 


manner that it was a satisfaction to listen to 


her earnest words, spoken so wisely, and with 
such evident care and preparation as to facts. 


Few persons are better qualified to speak of 


the subject in all its bearings, socially, politi- 
cally and as a traffic, though she herself is 
not an immediate sufferer. 
woman, and having no children, can give 


She is an able 


much of her time to this work. Her husband 


being so much interested that he is willing to 
spare her, that her talent and ability may be 
devoted to the cause to which she, with many 
other noble Christian women feel “ called of 
God.” 


The meeting, a country meeting-house, was 
well filled with farmers, who had left their 
harvest fields, and women who had left their 
household cares, bringing their children, even 
the babies. They all seemed to be greatly 
interested, and at the close of the meeting, 
when the speaker asked for a rising vote on 
Prohibition, every one in attendance, so far 
as I could see, arose. 

We hear of the same interest and feeling 
in different parts of the State, and it is cer- 
tainly now only a question of a short time, the 
sentiment against the traffic in intoxicating 
beverages being so strong and widespread, 
that it will sustain the law when once passed. 

It seems that when the American people 
are thoroughly aroused to a danger they are 
irresistible, so powerful is conviction and 
principle. Cordially, jae ee 

Highth mo. 17th, 1883. 





WE are only called upon to live by the mo- 
ment. Christ does not bid us bear the bur- 
dens of to-morrow or next week or next year. 
And through years of long to-morrows it will 
be but the same thing to do, leaving the fu- 
ture always in God’s hands, sure that he can 
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care for it better than we. This is the rest of 
faith, whose heavenly calmness no storms 
disquiet.— Golden Links. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MO. 1, 1883. 








Taincs New anp Oxp.—It need be no 
matter for uneasiness concerning the welfare 
of our Society, that so often in our public 
assemblies a diversity of sentiment respecting 
religious belief is heard. An honest convic- 
tion, honestly and earnestly expressed is 
entitled to a respectful hearing. The views 
presented may not accord with our own, but 
if the person giving them forth is of sound 
mind, and shows evidence of sincerity, we 
may let them pass as not for us. 

There is such a diversity of gifts, and truth 
has so many points of illumination, and the 
media through which its light is revealed is 
so variously tinted, that it cannot always 
shine forth to the entire acceptance of all. 
One mind sees through a_ philosophical 
channel; the truth expressed must square 
with reason and be comprehended by the 
understanding. Another has a warm emo- 
tional nature, and feeling largely predom- 
inates ; wisdom and learning, and even reason 
itself, are made subservient to this. It is 
enough for such minds to know from experi- 
ence, that “God is good” and his mercy is 
extended to every soul that is trustful and 
obedient. The justice of God is a theme that 
many delight to dwell upon. They see that 
in the transactions of daily life, justice must 
precede generosity, and they exclaim with 
one of old, “shall not the judge of all the 
earth do right?” 

To the larger part of all who habitually 
attend our meetings, the love of our Heavenly 
Father is a theme that is most precious, they 
are willing to leave wisdom and knowledge, 
and the logic of religion, to the schoolmen 
and teachers, whose business it is to instruct 
mankind in what has been written for their 
instruction. 

That there are those amongst us whose 
train of thought runs in the same channel, 
should not be a surprise. The wise house- 
holder, “ brings forth from his treasury things 
new and old,” was the teaching of the Master, 


and no reasoning that any may now give 
forth in exemplification of “the way of life,” 
can be more startling or offensive than were 
his arguments to the tithe-giving, traditional 


| hearers of his day. 


We are told, in the story of our religion, 
of the reasonableness of its demands and 
exhorted to be ever ready “to give a reason 
for the hope that is in us,” and we who dwell 
on the love of God as manifested in the 
giving to the world the blessed Jesus, whom 
to receive is to us, eternal life, should con- 
sider well the ground upon which we stand, 
when we judge another who comes to the 
same truth, the inward revealing of the 
Christ, through a different line of thought. 

What is said may meet the condition of 
some other hungry, thirsty soul if it does 
not satisfy us, it is at least charitable and 
Christ-like to leave the issue to Him who 
sees not as man sees, and to whom no word 


or act that is in the interests of humanity is 


ever lost. 

It is only when the words that are spoken 
tend to settle an individual in some practise 
or belief, that the growing appreciation of 
human needs and responsibilities is at variance 
with, that we should feel concerned for the 
welfare of those who hear. 

Old things that have been proved, and 
found worthy of reverence are precious, 
because they are as gold tried in the fire, but 
the new things are equally precious, the new 
revealings that are for us and our children- 
are given to meet the to-day of our lives. 
Happy are they who are open to conviction 
and are finding the more excellent way of 
that charity “that thinketh no evil.” 


—_——~--20- 


Eruics 1x Pusiic Scuoots.—Much anxi- 
ety is justly felt by all wise and virtuous citi- 
zens of our country that a more) distinctively 
ethical character may in some way be given 
to the course of training provided gratuitously 
in our public schools. But the thoughtful 
immediately perceive that the task of ethical 
education is too delicate and fine to be en- 
trusted to any but the purest hands and wisest 
heads. Those who are able to satisfy school 
directors of their scholastic attainments, and 
of their ability to train the youth in the rudi- 


A 
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ments of useful learning, can hardly demon- 
strate to the proper officials that they have 
the spiritual and moral qualities to fit them 
for the work of guarding and cultivating the 
garden of the heart. Yet it is indisputable 
that such qualification should be considered 
essential, and that it should be demanded, for 
the education of character is indeed the all- 
important thing. 

The teacher may justly inquire of the direc- 
tor for some formula to guide his work as an 
educator of character as well as an educator 
of the intellect. It may be claimed, correctly 
enough, that the customary obedience of a 
large school, the courtesy and regard for 
mutual rights needful for ordinary educationa] 
work is favorable for the development of right 
character. But it is feared that while the 
public school, at its best, teaches the necessity 
of obedience to law, drills the child in punc- 
tuality, cleanliness, and other virtues, enjoins 
good manners, trains the will, and rouses 
activity and energy, yet the prevalent system 
of ranking and rewarding pupils does not ap- 
peal to the nobler part of the nature. Self- 
love, as a motor, is powerful but dangerous; 
and where good is done, not for the sake of 
the work, nor the improvement, but for the 
distinction or rank to be attained, we are 
training the student for the strife for self- 
advancement, that is to-day an unhappy fea- 
ture of American life, and often tends to 
moral obliquity. 


Truthfulness and self-respect, and a sense 
of the value of learning for its own sake are 
tendencies to be cherished in the young, 
and the stimulants resorted to to promote 
effort ought to be such as appeal to these 
nobler motives. 


Dr. Heber Newton, in the North American 
Review, suggests that the true Kindergarten 
shows forth a true morality, and that the 
training in fellow-feeling, brotherliness, justice 
and kindliness, which Froebel has embodied 
in his system, if made the basis for our public 
school, will promote the essential spirit of 
ethics, and will gradually shape our schools 
that rest upon it toa nobler type of character 
culture. The same writer advocates a library 
of well selected literature for each school as 


jf an adjunct in the culture of character ; and 


would have a workshop as an annex to the 
people’s free academy that the brain-worker 
may be a hand-worker too, and be fitted. for 
usefulness in the work day world which 
awaits nearly all the youth of our land. He 
recommends that the opening exercises of 
every day may be such as to “ charge the air 
with ethical ozone,” that the purest and lofti- 
est personal influence be sought and secured 
wherever such influence can be had. To the 
end that we may thus secure character culture 
in the public schools of our country, he sug- 
gests that the position of teacher should be 
made more remunerative, in order that supe- 
rior talents and virtue may be induced to 
accept it. 


What is understood as distinctively religi- 
ous training, can scarcely be made part of 
public school instruction with any justice to a 
heterogenous people having very widely diver- 
gent religious views. But if the “character 
builder ” recognizes the great truth that the 
human soul is informed with somewhat of 
that influence which links it with the Divine 
Essence, and that this spiritual help is within 
call to every one of the rational family of 
man, he will be able to recognize that here is 
the fountain of wisdom and of virtue, and 
here the hope of such exaltation for a nation 
that its citizens may be worthy to rule them- 
selves, and give righteous law to incoming 
races who may seek to share with us the good 
gifts which America holds in reserve for the 
children of men. Perhaps no citizen of the 
United States, whatever his creed, would be 
aggrieved by a conscientious effort on the part 
of teachers of youth to awaken in the heart 
of childhood a true allegiance to the Divine 


-Guide which the Almighty has vouchsafed to 


every one as a preserver and as a leader into 
all truth. Finite man may lay hold on the 
Infinite, and to so assist the soul as to enable 
it to grasp the outstretched hand of heavenly 
Wisdom, is such ethical culture as all might 
assent to without an abandonment of any 
conscientious conviction. The particulars of 
any special religious belief, save only this 
glorious generality which underlies all, may 
be imparted by parental authority, but does 
not belong to the State. But the recognition 
of the Divine, in its indwelling essence, is the 
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true ethical culture, and in our view, the only 
possible ground for right character building. 


(SO RR MR he ER SC ERR I SEAL RE 
DIED. 


COX.—On Eighth month 19th, 1883, at his 
sister’s residence, Mountain View, Md. (the 
home of his childhood), Dr. E. Gover Cox, in 
the 64th year of his age; a member of Balti- 
more Monthly Meeting. 

It may emphatically be said of him, that he 
sought to “‘go about doing good;” devoting 
himself unselfishly to the duties of his profes- 
sion, ever ready to minister to suffering hu- 
manity, wherever found; proving himself not 
only a skillful physician, but a wise and kind 
friend and counsellor, especially to the poor 
and needy, although he knew they could ‘‘ not 
recompense’’ him “ again ;’’ seeming ever to 
realize the truth of the declaration, ‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

His last illness, which was an exceedingly 
trying one, was borne uncomplainingly; and 
though too weak to utter many words, or ‘“‘even 
to think”’ (as he expressed himself), yet he 
gave evidence that he had sought and found 
the Great Physician, and could testify ‘‘ there 
is balm in Gilead,’”’ even the precious balm of 
healing. 


PALMER.—On Eighth month 3d, 1883, 
Arthur C., only child of Mark and Sarah T. 
Palmer, aged 16 months and 23 days. - 











For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM NIAGARA TO RICHFIELD SPRINGS—VII. 


Our rest or retreat in the high house of the 
Ladies of Loretto must end at last, and we 
must descend to common earth again, and 
live as of yore the common life. The solemn 
call of the convent bell to frequently recur- 
ring devotional exercise has a wierd influence 
upon us who are in, but not of the household 
of recluses for whom this edifice was built. 
The calm, downcast faces of the nuns who 
may scarcely pause to salute us on hall or 
stairway, seem a rebuke to our striving and 
restlessness, to our zeal for the restoration of 
the things of value which need uplifting, 
to our anxiety that ancient wrong shall die 
the death, and to our continual aspiration 
that every bell which sounds from spire or 
dome throughout Christendom shall in our 
days “ Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 

“ We reverently accept,” they seem to say, 
“all which the holy church teaches.” Our 
pastors are her interpreters, and they judge 
our lives for us. We have no responsibility. 
Every secret thought, every act of our mortal 
lives, is laid open to their inspection, and 
with faithful penance do we atone for tres- 
pass against her utmost standard of rectitude.” 
A kind of peace settles down upon them, and 
a life of patient obedience to ecclesiastical 
superiors in their minds takes the place of 
that calm which comes of a nobler obedience 
to the Spirit of Light, which condescends to 


| guide, reprove and instruct the pure in heart 
as they tread the checquered pathway of 
common life. 

One sister of experience and of force of 
character expresses a wish to interview us, 
and we know that her burning desire is to 
save souls from perdition, and that she yearns 
after ours with true Christian love. At the 
hour appointed we receive her, and she sits 
down with us in the gloaming, in the presence 
of the great cataract, to see if she may not 
make an impression upon us, and call back 
spirits perilously astray from the fold. She 
speaks of her own experience, of the desire 
she early felt to dedicate herself entirely to 
the service of the church, and of the successive 
steps by which she reached the platform of 
monastic self-renunciation and dedication. In 
response, we told her of dedicated women of 
other persuasions who have given talents, 
worldly gear and bodily powers to the ser- 
vice of God and man, without taking monas- 
tic or other vows, and who have walked 
blamelessly through life, blessed all who came 
within their influence, and who were instru- 
mental in advancing the cause of truth and 
righteousness on the earth. Then the faith- 
ful sister speaks of the miracles of the church, 
her perpetually renewed evidences of author- 
ity. We can say, in reply, that we have 
visited many of the famous miracle working 
shrines of the werld, and have looked on 
with serious attention as the afflicted stood 
or knelt reverently before historic altars and 
relics, asking devoutly for help in sickness, 
and healing from varied infirmities; entreat- 
ing aid of saints, who from their seats in 
heaven’s courts have access to the fountain of 
mercies, and can gain favor for their devo- 
tees. The expectant worshipers did indeed 
seem exhilarated and comforted, but critical 
observers looked in vain for any evidence of 
a veritable miracle. We had seen the Sanc- 
tisimo Bambino of the Aria Coclia, and had 
drawn from its attendant priest the admission 
that the wooden toy had no power whatever 
to help the afflicted, the only hope of benefit 
being an appeal to the Divine Pity for special 
succor in time of need. We had stood by 
the manger at Bethlehem, and had thought- 
fully considered the evidences that this is 
indeed the place where the blessed mother 
first hushed to rest the babe who was to pro- 
claim to mankind the coming of the day of 
deliverance from sacrificial and ritualistic 
worship of the Universal Father, and of the 
preaching of the gospel of peace on earth and 
good will to men; had stood with far less 
faith by his reputed place of burial; had 
walked over the Mount of Olives and around 
the walls of Jerusalem, where he had often 
conversed with his chosen disciples, and had 
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paused beneath the antique olives of Gethse- 
mane, beneath which he passed the last sad 
hours of his earthly ministry. Our sister be- 
comes an eager listener and questioner, and 
though the nun must know no longings but 
obedience and faithfulness to present duty, 
we can see that her heart is touched with 
desires to realize some of the dreams of her 
hours of devotion, and tread, as we had trod, 
the sacred-land— 

“Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 

Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed, 

For our advantage, to the bitter cross.” 

She parted from us with a kiss of love, and 
every evidence of deep and true concern for 
our deliverance from the chains of error and 
the woe of disbelief. 

The last hour of daylight was the hour of 
recreation for the nuns, and at this time they 
would walk arm in arm in the ample lawn 
of their convent, and might converse with 
one another, or with the strangers within 
their gates. We grew to regard the gentle 
recluses with much affection, and when the 
hour for departure came we left them with 
regret, and went back, with a certain reluc- 
tance, to the busy, dusty highways of life. 

It may be asked by some: “ How do these 
women occupy the long hours of their con- 
ventual life?’ Their great house is sub- 
stantially a boarding school for the education 
of girls. In a few weeks between fifty and 
sixty girls will present themselves here, and 
their neat and comfortable quarters must be 
all in readiness. The best educated and most 
talented of the sisterhood proceed to the 
work of systematic instruction of the young 
maidens, and the lowlier lay sisters to minis- 
tration to their bodily wants. No service is 
hired throughout the house, [:believe, except 
that of the porter, who must carry the trunks. 
The faithful sisters watch over their charge 
night andjday, guard every word?and action, 
and by most loving and tender care draw to 
them so effectually the hearts of the young 
folks, that I believe their influence over them 
to be practically unlimited, and, as propa- 
gandists, their work is highly valued by their 
ecclesiastical superiors. 

Furthermore, intermingled with the monas- 
tic household, are the novices who are being 
trained for the profession of the religeuse. 
These are the special care of the lady superior 
and her coadjutors, who must decide whether 
they have indeed a vocation for the life of 
poverty, celibacy and obedience. , 

Before leaving Niagara, we deem it wise 
to linger a little on the American side of the 


Falls, to descend to the fierce rapids on that: 


shore, and note once more the agony of 
waters roaring and tossing their billows, and 
foam ten, twenty and thirty feet high in the 


narrowest. part of the deep canon. As we 
sit overawed on the very brink of the mighty, 
rushing flood, comes the photographer, 
smooth, oily, and persuasive, entreating us 
to allow him the pleasure of making a picture 
of us, having for a background the very spot 
in the dashing billows where Captain Webb 
went down to his death. The old story must 
be repeated: First, rejection; then an impa- 
tient half attention ; then further and urgent 
entreaty; then a little relenting; then the 
piling of two cairns of stones by the artist ; 
then the placing of the victims upon these 
altars; and in a flash the thing is done. We 
have become seemingly a part and parcel of 
the whirlpool rapids! 

An evening on the American side is a 
beautiful experience in its way. We take 
our places on the rocky platform (Prospect 
Point), that gives the best view of the Falls, 
as daylight is dying away in the west; watch 
the effect of the bright moonlight upon the 
majestic scene until the hour of eight, when 
the electric lamps flash forth their radiance 
on the pure descending waters. A strong 
violet glow gives a novel glory to the curve 
of the flood as it commences the plunge— 
about midway a deep crimson light pierces to 
the heart of the cataract and it descends to 
the gulf below like a vast torrent of spark- 
ling jewels to melt in the dark waters. Then 
the lights change, and dance, making magical 
transformations of astonishing brilliance, most 
pleasing to the multitude who come from far 
and near to see these splendors, and who 
value them above the perennial glory of the 
Day God’s Iris arch, aud silvery brilliance. 

We must not depart without witnessing 
another specimen of the powers of the elec- 
tric light when combined with the grace and 
affluence of the waters and varied and modi- 
fied by the action of sheets of brilliantly 
tinted glass curiously arranged. 

Three flat fountain jets spread fan-like 
from the arched grotto wall, and two circular 
whirls vary the graceful ascending and de- 
scending lines of the crystal dancing wall, 
some 20 or 30 feet high. As we look, the 
electric lamps send their piercing rays 
through the crystal, and, lo! a jeweled splen- 
dor of surpassing richness is added, which 
forces the most stoical to hearty admiration 
and unfeigned delight, One may linger long 
in the charming scene, for there are an abun- 
dance of seats, reaching far back into the 
grove, giving nearer or more distant views 
and endless variations, Now the fountains 
leap up to the tree tops, and all the pure and 
brilliant hues of the gates and walls of the 
New Jerusalem are revealed; then they sink 
to half their height, and the heavier waters 
are all rubies and sapphires. Again they 
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spring forth and new tints are developed, in 
a delicate and artistic mingling indescrib- 
able. At 10 o’clock the big bell sounds, the 
electric lights are extinguished, the fountains 
die away, and all, except the great voice of 
many waters, which never ceases through the 
long generations, is hushed. 

I think it right to add that no one should 
turn away from Niagara without passing an 
evening in Prospect Park. 

Our last morning hours at Niagara were 
spent in a stroll up the banks of the river, 
above the rapids and past the sometime resi- 
dence and park of the late Col, Peter A. 
Parker, which now is offered for sale. We 
read that, as early as the year 1814, General 
and Judge Porter bought of Samuel Sher- 
wood a paper called a “ Float,” given by the 
State as pay for military services rendered, 
authorizing the bearer to locate 200 acres of 
land on any of the unsold or unappropriated 
land belonging to the State. Part of this was 
located on Goat and other adjacent islands at 
Niagara Falls, and part upon the mainland. 
This gives to his family the ownership of a 
domain which is of the greatest interest and 
value at the present time, as the flourishing 
town of Niagara, largely engaged in manu- 
factures, has grown up around and on it. I 
suppose it will be purchased from the Porter 
heirs by the Commission to institute an Inter- 
national Park at Niagara, and restored to its 
romantic wildness as fully as is practical. In 
that case, this forest-like enclosure, which 
was Judge Porter’s homestead, might be a 
noble southern terminus to the public plea- 
sure grounds, while the whirlpool rapids 
would be the appropriate northern limit. 
Such reservations of natural scenery by Na- 
tional or State authority are greatly to be 
desired, and must tend to exalt the xsthetic 
sense of the people, and may even be counted 
on as a means of nourishing the patriotic 
sontiment. Beautiful trees shadow the ave- 
nues of the town, and the residences betoken 
the growing wealth of the people, while the 
hum of machinery has not yet become so in- 
trusive as to offend the serious meditations of 
the pilgrims to Niagara. 

Before departing eastward we decide to 
make'‘a’ brief visit to the Baths of St. Catha- 
rine, a Canadian watering-place of repute, 
about 11 miles northwest of the Suspension 
Bridge, and upon the line of the great Wel- 
land Canal. A pleasant, shadowy old town, 
in a fruitful land; a most comfortable and 
aeons hostelrie, with all sorts of baths— 
mineral and plain, hot and cold, Turkish and 
Russian; smooth-shaven lawns; an open 
outlook over the pleasant land, kind attend- 
ance, and a goodly company of cultured peo- 
ple, mostly English Canadian, make up the 





attractions here. But the weather is too cold ° 
to tempt us to linger, and we return promptly 
to our own land, resume our tickets of travel, 
and along the line of the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad are borne past 
the fertile and beautiful fields of northwest- 
ern New York, and through proud young 
cities, already centres of art and industry. 
What names of old renown are here! Rome, 
Utica, Verona, Ilion, Syracuse and Palmyra, 
do ye bear witness that hitherward the course 
of empire has taken its way, and that upon 
these hills and by these waters is to be 
builded the noblest of earth’s empires! ‘ 

We had a few brief hours at Rochester, 
and drove along its broad elm-shadowed ave- 
nues, noting the constantly recurring evi- 
dences of thrift, of wealth, and of taste, 
which make city homes a fairy-land of beauty. 
Stately architecture, giving promise of yet 
nobler structures; business houses, rivaling 
in extent and stability those of metropolitan 
cities; and pleasure-grounds of surprising 
extent and beauty, leave on the mind a pleas- 
ing picture of the city of the Genesee valley, 
which keeps guard over the great Canal. 
We are asked to appreciate the affluent dis- 
play of Vick, the Florist, whose attractive 
circulars penetrate the country, far and near, 
and of the Power family, who have garnered / 
great wealth here, and have delighted to | 
adorn and benefit the city of their love. But 
yet, of all the localities in the Flower City, 1 
looked with deepest interest upon the broad | 
campus and substantial edifices of the flour- 
ishing University to which is given a part of 
the vast responsibility of the higher culture 
of the youth of our country. These schools 
for liberal learning are like the electric lamps 
which banish darkness and night from the 
streets of the city. The youth which they 
are leading and training are to be the inher- 
itors of the land, its guardians, lawgivers, 
protectors and rulers. Clean hands, wise 
heads and pure hearts must their instructors 
have, if they discharge their great trust 
worthily. 

We hear of an all-pervasive charitable 
association which leaves no corner of the city 
unexplored, and seeks and saves all who are. 
willing to leave the ways of vice and folly, 
and walk in the paths of good citizenship. 
A refuge for juvenile offenders is found in a 
noble and spacious edifice, and we hear abun- 
dant testimony to the Christian charity and 
the worldly wisdon which have been demon- 
strated in its history. 

The wealth of Rochester as well as its lib- 
erality and love of learning is demonstrated 
in its well endowed institutions. The Baptist 
Theological Seminary, founded in 1850, has 
an endowment of $75,000; the University, 
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-also under Baptist management, was founded 


At Utica we pause in our trip eastward, 


in the same year, with an endowment of| and wait for three hours till a train of the 


$150,000 ; the Atheneum has 3,000 members, 
owns a fine library, and affords an annual 
course of lectures. 

The unlimited water-power derived from 
the Genesee has been a principal cause of the 
great prosperity of Rochester. In the dis- 
tance of seven miles the river forms three 
cataracts over three distinct formations; the 
first is 84 feet; the second, one and three- 
fourths miles below, is 25 feet; and the third 
is 96 feet. 

It is to me a matter of real regret that we 
did not plan to tarry longer at Rochester to 
study these falls, which are as interesting 
geologically as they are valuable econom- 
ically. The first of these falls is within the 
city limits, a little north of the centre, and is 
considered one ef the most beautiful cataracts 
in the State. Below this, the broad river 
flows through a ravine more than 100 feet 
deep. 

Millions of bushels of wheat are here con- 
verted into flour, the manufacture rapidly 
increasing from year to year; and numerous 
other industries are successfully carried on by 
means of the same tremendous and inex- 
haustible water-power. 

The Erie Canal passes through the central 
part of the city, crossing the river by a beauti- 
ful stone aqueduct about 800 feet long; and the 
Genesee Valley Canal extends south to Alle- 
ghany river. These, with the numerous rail- 
way lines concentrating here, give very large 
facilities for trade. 

We might have profitably visited the very 
extensive fruit nurseries in the vicinity of the 
city, occupying, we are assured, not less than 
1,000 acres; and Mount Hope Cemetery, on 
the east bank of the river, would have at- 
tracted us from the picturesque beauty of its 
situation. 

How came this brisk young American city 
by its sonorous English name? It was named 
after Nathaniel Rochester who, with others, 
settled here in 1812, just as our young repub- 
lic was going forth to battle with the stern 
and powerful mother land, and was chartered 
as a city in 1834, with a population of about 
10,000. Ten years later it had quadrupled, 
and I do not know how large the population 
is to-day. The latest statistics give about 
90,000. 

The equally flourishing young city of Syra- 
cuse, the centre of salt manufacture, would 
also have richly repaid a visit; and now 
looking back over our line of travel, I can see 
how many delightful and profitable weeks 
might be spent in the places through which 
tourists fly with no interest save for a lunch, 
or mayhap a place of rest at night. 





Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Road 
bears us southward to the village of Richfield 
Springs, our destination. We devote the time 
to a walk about the streets, which are elm- 


shadowed, well paved and cleanly, and to 


leisurely admiration of its handsome homes, 
its stately houses of worship, its fine bridges, 


and its educational edifices, and its manutac- 


tories. We have now reached the Mohawk, 


and are nearing the region made romantic by 
the facts of its veritable annals, as well as by 


the fancy of Cooper. We are near the geo- 


graphical centre of the Empire State, and as 


the sun declines we enter the wealthy and 
populous county of Otsego, the seat of hop 


culture, a fruitful and beautiful highland 


where great rivers have their fountain head. 
Before the daylight has quite faded away 
we are in the village of the healing sulphur 


springs and have found rest in a pleasant and 
comfortable hotel (the Davenport House) 
from which a large departure of guests this 
very morning, has left room for us. 


S. R. 
Richfield Springs, Kighth mo. 17, 1883. 





TRAVELS IN THE FAR WEST—IV. 
This should have preceded the article from 


J. W G. which appeared in No. 25.—Eds. 


On the morning of Fifth month 9th I took 


my seat in the stage bound for San Buenven- 
tura (the Saint of good fortune), a distance of 
seventy-four miles. The morning was delight- 


ful, and I was so fortunate as to have travel- 
ing companions from Plainfield, N. J. 
At a distance of eight miles from Los An- 


geles we entered the Cahnenga Pass, and soon 


found ourselves in one of those wonderful 
natural thoroughfares through the Sierra 
Madras. After travelivg for three miles over 
the hilly road of the pass, we reached the 
famous San Fernando Ranch, an old Mexican 
grant that still exhibits the farming methods 
of the native Spanish-Americans. Large 
tracts of wheat are planted ; and should the 
season be favorable, the crop is harvested ; if 
not, it serves as pasture for the sheep. Upon 
this ranch a single furrow has been ploughed 
twelve miles long, one round constituting a 
day’s work. Large flocks of sheep are kept 
here, and many hundred horses. For many 
miles our route lay through these old Mexi- 
can ranches; and about two o’clock we com- 
menced the descent of what is called the 
Lagona Grade. From an elevation of about 
3,000 feet we wound down the sides of the 
mountain, emerging at its base into the re- 
nowned Santa Clara Valley. At this point 
the valley is famous for its extensive fields of 
barley, some of them embracing 20,000 acres, 
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and yielding, in a good season, fifty and sixty 
bushels per acre. The land in this large 
valley is all valuable, and is held at $100 to 
$200 per acre. When, as no doubt will 
eveutually be the case, it is divided into small 
farms, it will produce enormously ; but as yet 
the population is scanty, and the production 
mostly barley. - After crossing the Santa 
Clara river we ran into the suburbs of San 
Buenventura, where we found extensive or- 
chards of apricots, almonds, etc., some of 
them a mile and a half in length. We also 
saw here immense fields of beans, which are 
an important product. From these suburbs 
I had my first view of the Pacific ocean, and 
can only say of jt, in another’s words, “It is 
boundless, endless, sublime.” The town itself 
is an old Catholic mission, and is one of the 
most monotonous places that can be imagined; 
so inaccessible that few reach it, so dull that 
fewer stay. | 

We spent one night amid its dullness, and 
next day journeyed to Santa Barbara, prob- 
ably the most wonderful health resort on the 
American continent. One might say there 
are no seasons here, the extreme cold of 
winter being 46°, the limit of heat in summer 
86°. These two extremes are very rare, 
however, the temperature is generally uniform 
and always pleasant. The town is on the 
ocean, and the mountains of the coast range 
on its northern edge. Here is perpetual 
spring, and I venture to assert that it is the 
cheapest place in the United States to live. 
Everything is raised here in profusion, and 
no way of shipment being available for 
perishable goods, they are very cheap. The 
strawberries we ate there were the finest we 
ever saw, and this in an unfavorable season. 
They said, that owing to scarcity, -berries 
were dear, but two quarts were sold for 25 
cents that would, from their immense size, 
command $1.00 per quart at home, in any 
part of the season. If this portion of Cali- 
fornia is made easy of access by a railroad, 
it must become a favorite resort, but then, no 
doubt, one will not be able to buy a week’s 
vegetables for a small family for 10 cents, as 
may easily be done now. In the vicinity of 
the town are raised large quantities of apri- 
cots, almonds, English walnuts, olives and 
grapes. One man is doing a profitable busi- 
ness by making olive oil. But although 
Santa Barbara is delightful to the outer eye, 
to the average man any lengthy sojourn 
within its vine clad roofs would be exceedingly 
dull and tiresome, for there is no life about 
the place, no amusement or occupation. J. 
and L. C. stayed there two months, and L. 
said they were so lonely they actually grew 
tired of each other. It is a fine place fora 
sick man, but will surely make a well man 













ill. Retracing my steps to the railroad I 
proceeded towards San Francisco, and after 
crossing the mountains the route to Lathrop 
is through one continuous wheat field, with 
crops so heavy that the ground groans 
beneath the weight. Stockton, the outlet of 
the San Jacquin Valley, was the handsomest 


most active place we passed, fruit and wheat 
in immense quantities being its products. 

On the 19th of May I first trod the streets 
of the world-renowned San Francisco, and 
became an inmate of the noted Palace Hotel. 
Its exterior is not prepossessing, but the 
rooms are delightful and the table excellent. 
San Francisco has on one side the Pacific, on 
the other the bay, possibly the finest harbor 
in the world, at any rate large enough to 
accommodate the commercial fleet of the 
world. Communication with the ocean is 
through the Golden Gate, only some fifteen 
miles. The city is built on many hills, though 
the business portion is quite level, and con- 
tains a number of handsome buildings. The 
commerce of the city is with the entire civil- 
ized and semi-civilized world: ships enter 
and leave its harbor from China, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand, Sandwich Islands, 
Peru, Chili, Brazil, Central America, Mexico, 
Spain, Portugal, France, England, Germany, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Africa. Its 
merchants are many of them princes, its 
bankers the money kings of America, its 
gamblers the most daring of their profession, 
its courtezans the most presuming of their 
class. Asa place of residence it is fascinat- 
ing, possessing comforts not attainable in any 
other city of the Union. Its cable railways 
ramify the entire city, going over hill as 
well as plain. The climate is exceedingly 
equable and moderate, the summers cool, 
except when an occasianal north wind blows, 
shutting off the customary ocean breeze. In 
winter fires are seldom needed, and an over- 
coat is always necessary in Jaly. 

Any one who comes to California must, 
of course, notice the Chinese. You see them 
everywhere, patient, industrious, useful, but 
always persecuted. In San Francisco they 
have their headquarters, and form a commu- 
nity, China Town being entirely theirs, and 
its name no misnomer. The inhabitants of 
China Town are exceedingly social among 
themselves, have no idea of comfort and re- 
finement, however, and merely exist, without 
life in its fullest sense. With them every- 
thing is utilized, nothing wasted. Each class 
has one fashion of dress, one plan of living; 
but, when so desired, our mode of doing 
things is acquired by them wonderfully, and 
when once they acquire a business, compe- 
tition by Americans is useless. They have 
obtained in San Francisco complete control 
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of the cigar, boot and shoe, shirt and 
ladies’ underwear trades, thus making the 
Jews and Germans very indignant, and pro- 
voking much opposition. However much the 
Americans may oppose the Chinese, with 
the Celestials as the only house servants, 
and with certain branches of trade carried 
on wholly by them, it would be almost im- 
possible to exist without them; and I think 
the outcome of the whole matter will be that 
within ten years the late law will be abol- 
ished by popular consent, and more Chinese 
demanded by the country. 

I may write thus to people East; but woe 
to me should I speak openly now in San 
Francisco. The opposition to the Chinese 
here is just as radical as that towards the 
negro in the South; yet when anything needs 
to be done they are always called upon, and 
already they have demanded higher wages 
and gotten all they asked. 

A few words, ere I close, upon the subject 
of mining. In the early days all who came 
had but one thought—to go to the mines 
and dig a fortune. In riding on the stage 
from Grass Valley to Marysville, I passed 
through what was once the most successful 
diggings in the State. One gulch had pro- 
duced over three toils of gold; one little val- 
ley of a quarter of a mile $250,000. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of acres had been dug 
over, and the dirt panned or raked to make 
many a man’s fortune, but a still greater 
number’s ruin. All this section is now en- 
tirely abandoned by the miners, and given 
up to the agriculturist. Mining is still car- 
ried on in Nevada county, but in a far differ- 
ent way from the old, being now prosecuted 
scientifically as a legitimate business, The 
hydraulic mining on the Yuba river is still 
a money-making congern, and quite exten- 
sive, though it is much complained of as in- 
juring the land near the mouth of the river. 
What are called the tailings from these mines 
are filling up the river, and causing it to 
overflow every winter, thus ruining thousands 
of acres. The town of Marysville is thus 
threatened with utter annihilation. For fifty 
miles around, the river has filled in from 
thirty-six to one hundred and twenty-five 
feet deep. One man testified that he had 
washed out of his mine 10,000,000 cubic 
yards of earth, all of which found its way 
into the Yuba river. 

The matter is now in the courts, with 
plenty of money on both sides to keep it 
there. While many are yet employed in the 
mines the industry is not increasing, while 
agriculture steadily advances. J. W.G. 
FiLatTrer no one, and let no one flatter 
thee. 


TEACH ME TO LIVE. 


Teach me to live! ’Tis easier far to die,— 
Gently and silenty to pass away, 

On earth’s long night to close the heavy eye, 
And waken in the realms of glorious day. 


Teach me that harder lesson,—how fo live, 
To serve Thee in the darkest paths of life. 
Arm me for conflict now, fresh vigor give, 
And — me more than conqueror in the 
strife. 


Teach me to live! Thy purpose to fulfill; 
Bright, for thy glory, let my taper shine! 
Each day renew, remould this stubborn will ; 

Closer round thee my heart’s affections twine. 


Teach me to live for self and sin no more, 
But use the time remaining to me yet; 

Not mine own pleasure seeking as before, 
Wasting no precious hours in vain regret. 


Teach to me live! No idler let me be, 

But in thy service hand and heart employ ; 
Prepare to do thy bidding cheerfully : 

Be this my highest and my holiest joy ! 


Teach me to live my daily cross to bear, 
Normurmur, though I bend beneath theload. 
Only be with me; let me feel thee near : 
Thy smile sheds gladness on the darkest road. 


Teach me to live, and find my life in thee, 
Looking from earth and earthly things away; 
Let me not falter, but untiringly 
Press on, and gain new strength and power 
each day.—Morning Light. 





IT SHALL BE. 


“It shall be” is usually.a more sensible 
utterance than “It might haye been.” To 
every reader of these words there remains 
some time and many opportunities. If buta 
day of life is left, and all the previous days 
have been fruitless and wicked, that is no 
reason why the remaining twenty-four hours 
should be spent over the “ might have been.” 
In the past lie lessons for the present and the 
future. Retrospection and self-analysis are 
useless, unless they bear fruit. The know- 
ledge of a past error ought to be a guide to 
a future success. Then, too,thereis no greater 
pleasure in the world than that of making 
amends to others for the wrongs we have done. 
The by-gones of life have not affected the in- 
dividual alone: they have reached out and 
influenced others with whom he has had to 
do. Sad remembrance of old mistakes is 
good, only when it turns the mind to the cor- 
rection of those mistakes. Much more of 
the past, in this sense, lies: within our power 
than we realize at first thought.- There are 
still living, within reach, those who can be 
affected and benefited by a new and helpful 
purpose, springing up in the place of the old 
failure. A grudge may be removed, a hate 
may be softened, a misapprehension corrected, 
or a long-owed debt repaid, in one way or an- 
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other. 


Works meet for repentance prove the 


sincerity of the changed purpose, and restitu- 


tion for the past is as essential as right action 
in the future.—Sunday School Times. 





TRUE obedience neither procrastinates nor 
questions. 





ITEMS.: 


CouNT DE CHAMBORD, the last of the Bour- 
bons, died on 24th of last month. 


THE average daily shipments of milk to 
Philadelphia over the Baltimore Central Rail- 
road are 23,500 quarts. 


THE valueof the poultry product of Ameriza, 
which finds a market entirely at home, was in 
1882, $570,000,000 greater than the value of 
wheat, hay, cotton or dairy products. 


On the evening of 8th mo. 21st. a terrific cy- 
clone struck the City of Rochester, Minnesota, 
demolishing 135 dwellings and destroying the 
contents. Thirty-one persons were killed and 
about one-hundred wounded. The cyclone 
swept over a territory sixty miles in length, 
and about two miles wide, leaving in its path 
nothing but ruins. It is now estimated that 
150 families in the city and fifty in the coun- 
try are destitute, making 500 persons who re- 
quire to be supported by charity for some days, 
or weeks. 


GROWTH OF THE NEw Soutu.—Thirty years 
ago, in the heyday of the slavery regime, the 
total value of the Southern crops of cotton, 
tobacco, rice, hay, hemp, and sugar-cane was 
$138,605,723. The census report of 1880 shows 
the Southern farm products were, in the last 
census year, valued at $760,000,000, one-third 
of which was the value of the cotton product, 
which remains the great staple of the South 
whose standing in the markets of the world 
has not been affected by the East and West 
Indian, the Brazilian, and the ee culti- 
vation. Instead of sending all the cotton to 
New England and Old England,the South to- 
day is looming up as the seat of a great manu- 
facturing interest, so that the cheaper or coarse 
grades of cotton cloth are readily made for 
home consumption, and are competing with 
the New England mills eeaunidly. 


AMHERST COLLEGE is trying an experiment 
which is highly commended in some quarters. 
‘The first step in this direction was taken three 
years ago, when each student was placed in 
the position of a person who signs a contract. 
He was to be regarded as one party and the 
college authorities were to be regarded as the 
other, and violations of the college rules which 
the student had agreed to obey were to be viola- 
tions of this contract The relations between 
student and faculty ceased to be those which 
exist between a boy and his guardian, and be- 
came those which exist between one man and 
another who have signed a joint agreement. 
In this way a student was taught that his 
honor as a man was at stake, and that his 

unishment for disorderly conduct was inflicted 
in strict accordance with business principles. 
The a working of the contract system 
has n so satisfactory that the college has 





now decided to give its students a chance to 
govern themselves. All questions of discipline 
are to be referred to a body called the college 
senate, which consists of four seniors, three 
juniors, two sophomores and one freshman, 
each class electing its representatives. At the 
meetings of this senate, the president of the 
college will be the presiding officer and will 
have the power to veto the decisions of the 
senators. The senators are to meet in response 
to the president’s call or at the request of two 
of their own number.—American. 


NOTICES. 


The Burlington First-day School Union will 
meet at Mansfield, Seventh-day, Ninth month 
8th, 1883,at10 A.M. Interested Friends from 
a distance can take the 7.20 A. M. train at 
Market street, Philadelphia, or Trenton 7.45 
A.M. Carriages will _ them at Columbus. 

Wm. WALTON, . 
LAURA NEWBOLD, \ Clerks 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Ninth mo. 2, Providence, Montgomery co., 
Pa., 10} A. M., and if way 
opens, also on Tenth mo. 7, 
Tenth mo. 14, Quakertown, Pa., 10 A. M. 
Ninth mo. 2, Chester Pa., 3 P. M. 








QUARTERLY MEETINGS, ETC. 


Ninth mo. 3, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
se , Centre, Centre Pa. 
, Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
, Blue River, Benjaminville, Il. 
- 10, Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md. 
si 13, Prairie Grove, West Liberty, 
Iowa. 
e 13, Haddonfield, Mt. Laurel, N. J. 
17, Illinois Y. M., Mt. Palatine. 
‘29, Scipio Q. M., at Scipio, N. Y. 
Philadelphia First-day School Union will 
meet at Green Street Meeting-house on Sixth- 
day, Ninth month 14th, at 8 P. M., at which 
business preparatory to the Association Meet- 
ing, Annual Reports of Schools, etc., will be 
considered. All are invited. 
Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR. 
EDWIN L. PEIRCE, 


“ 
sc 


OO S> oo 


, \ Clerks. 


A Circular Meeting will be held at Provi- 
dence Friends’ Meeting-house, on First-day 
morning, Ninth mo. 2d, at 10 A. M. 

Also, a Temperance Conference the same 
day, at 2} o’clock, at same place, by Abington 
= of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 

emperance. 


A Conference under the care of the Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Committee on Temperance 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, at the 
Valley, on First-day, Ninth mo. 9th, at 3 P.M. 

Train leaves Thirteenth and Callowhill at 
8.30 A. M. 


Superintendents and others desiring Friends’ 
First-day School Lesson Leaves, should ad- 
dress all communications to John Wm. Hut- 
chinson, 227 Waverly Place, New York City. 

Jos. A. BoGarpuvs, Clerk, 
First-day School Gen’1] Conference. 
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